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THE “RHETORIC” OF THE BIBLE A PROOF 
° OF ITS INSPIRATION. 


Ir is not our intention to attempt the discussion of the 
whole subject of the internal evidence of the Bible, but 
merely to offer some thoughts relating to that which arises 
from the rhetorical character of its figures and illustrations 
as addressed to the imagination. If in this respect it can 
be shown to be above human power, it will add no little 
strength to the entire argument ; since it formed no part of 
its intention to gratify the taste and please the imagination, 
apart from the communication of truths, which the sacred 
writers appear to take for granted will absorb the whole 
soul of the reader, and attract his whole attention from 
everything but themselves. If this were not sufficiently 
plain, or if it could be discovered that it was a part of the 
design of the writers to please the fancy and delight the 
poetical taste of the reader the argument would require 
more absolute perfection in this part of the scriptures, than 
we claim for them. But we find no attempts of this kind. 
Figurative—highly figurative language is often used, but 
it is always to convey a truth, in view of which the vehicle 
of its conveyance is forgotten, or at most but a necessary 
appendage. 

In order to determine what is attainable in this respect 
by mere human powers, we must have recourse to those 
acknowledged models of taste and excellence who wrote 
before the completion of the sacred scriptures, as all since 
that time of great excellence have been indebted to those 
very scriptures for many of their most beautiful concep- 
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tions, and more than at first appears, for all that correct 
knowledge of the Governor and the laws of the universe 
which gives value and glory to their writings. 

Homer and Virgil are all we need mention in this con- 
nection, as successful imitation of them was the most that 
others ever attempted. 

Homer will compare best of all the ancients, in the use 
of rhetorical and poetical illustrations and descriptions, 
with the writers of the Bible. He usesthem seldom. He 
generally brings them in with exquisite taste and propriety. 
He manifests no overweening fondness for them, intro- 
duces them naturally and dismisses them when they have 
served his purpose, without any longing Jgoks, when 
obliged to part with them. There is not a sigle Figure 
in the first book of the Iliad. His favorite method of 
description is by epithets, always expressive, but not 
always happy or tasteful. Juno must have differed from 
some ladies of our acquaintance if she felt herself much com- 
plimented by being called “ox-eyed.”” Compare the Iliad 
in this respect with any of the books of Job, the Psalms, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekic!. or even the short one of Ha- 
bakkuk, and we shall see how immeasurably this greatest 
uninspired work of antiquity falls behind any one of them. 
In any of his. descriptions of the careering of the gods 
over the sea, there is no passage that fills the soul with 
such overpowering sublimity as the one in the last prophet, 
where the “deep” is represented as a suppliant, “ uttering 
his voice and lifting up his hands on high,’’ before the 
Holy One. We may read the whole of Homer, and feel 
at the end that we have been holding communion with a 
man—a great one, it is true, but stilla man; but no one 
can read a single chapter from which the above passage 
is taken without feeling that never man spake thus; that 
those conceptions of the majesty “who stood and measured 
the earth, who beheld and drove asunder the nations,’’ 
which are clothed in language like the light with which 
He covereth Himself, came not of any with whom he 
may claim brotherhood. 

Homer, in order to give us an idea of the thronging 
hosts of Greece as they spread over the plains of Troy 
for battle, compares their numbers to swarms of bees and 
flies. Abraham, as he slept, was told to behold the stars 
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above him,—* So shall thy seed be.”” But we have not 
space to introduce more examples. Every passage of 
this kind, contained in all the writings of Homer, might 
be answered by one from the Old Testament, far surpass- 
ing it in beauty and sublimity and power over the imagi- 
nation, and still leave its treasures of such wealth scarce 
perceptibly diminished. 

Virgil abounds much more in this kind of ornament 
than Homer. It formed evidently a great part of his de- 
sign to please the taste and captivate the imagination ; 
and the admiration of all succeeding ages proves how well 
he succeeded. If he has failed to equal the writers of the 
Bible in this respect, which formed so great a part of his 
design, and not even a secondary part of theirs, human 
genius must be acknowledged to be incapable of compe- 
tition with the writers of the scriptures, and they appear 
in this as in every thing else, “not the word of man, but 
as they are in very truth, the word of God.” 

We conceive that the greatest fault of Virgil in this re- 
spect is his great fondness for ornaments of this kind. He 
lets no simile go until he has made it do all for him it 
can. He leaves nothing for the imagination of the reader 
to supply, has little power of insinuating more than he 
says, and too often betrays a manifest reluctance to part 
with a beautiful comparison when obliged to dismiss it. 
Many of his illustrations have an air of formality that is 
by no means pleasing, and nearly all of them are pursued 
to the very farthest point that good taste will permit. Of 
all these faults the sacred writers are free. Since they can 
only arise from an undue fondness for this kind of compo- 
sition, of which we have seen ¢hey are entirely clear. 

But in addition to their being without those faults we 
have ascribed to Virgil, they immeasurably surpass him, 
even in his own chosen field of illustration and poetical 
description. His finest and grandest passages, even in the 
pure and splendid language in which they were written, 
will not bear a comparison with many similar passages, 
that may be found in the Bible when translated into our 
tongue ; and if translation have produced the like effect on 
the poetic language of the Bible that the most perfect 
translations produce on Virgil, the difference in the original 
must be inconceivable. 
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There is another difference between Virgil and the sa- 
cred writers founded on a more latent principle of the im- 
agination, which he has completely overlooked. This dif- 
ference and this principle we hope to make evident by an 
example. Compare Virgil’s famous description of the war 
horse with the rapid side sketch of the same animal in Job. 
Virgil gives us a picture “colored up,” in the other we 
have something like one of those rapid pencil sketches of 
a master, where, by the disposition of a few shadowy 
waving lines, with their suggestive power over the imagin- 
ation, we are furnished with a picture perfect beyond the 
highest power of full painting. Virgil describes him as 
breathing out fire and flame, leaving the mind nothing to 
do but contemplate the picture presented. The imagina- 
tion refuses to be treated like a child, and demands some- 
thing to exercise itself upon, and soon turns from that 
which affords it none, leaves nothing for it todo. When 
the parallel passage is read “the glory of his nostrils is 
terrible,” the imagination has a living and suggestive pic- 
ture before it on which it dwells with increasing delight. 

We shall mention but one example more; it comes from 
the Song of Solomon; and we bring this forward because 
we have been unable to find anything in either of the two 
authors to compare it to. There are many passages in 
both descriptive of similar objects, but for poetic beauty, 
we conceive it greatly surpasses anything of the kind they 
have written. And this beauty depends upon another of 
those latent principles of the imagination, that lie hid from 
the superficial observer. This principle is at first view con- 
trary in its effects, and reverses the ordinary rules of 
composition, by descending—or rather ascending—from 
the general to the special, instead of the ordinary climactic 
arrangement from the particular to the general. If any 
one doubts the truth and power of this principle, let him 
reverse the arrangement of the following quotation, taken 
from the second chapter of the Song. “For lo, the winter 
is past, the rain isover and gone. The flowers appear on 
the earth, the time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land. The fig-tree put- 
teth forth her green figs, and the vines with the tender 
grape give a good smells” 

Let it be remembered too that this wonderful book was 
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written amongst a people regarded as barbarians by sur- 
rounding nations, having no literature but what is con- 
tained in these writings, and whose political system was 
so exclusive as to shut out the learning of Egypt and the 
philosophy and poetry of Greece, much of which indeed 
was written long before a Greek ever trod upon the Acrop- 
olis. It would surely be hard to reconcile it with our no- 
tions of cause and effect, to say that nothing more than 
humanagency wasconcerned in the production of these wri- 
tings, to the excellence of which the greatest minds of all 
subsequent ages have given the significant testimony of 
drawing from them the grandest thoughts and loftiest 
themes that live in their own deathless writings. 

If there is any foundation for what has been said of the 
superiority of the scriptures in regard to their poetical il- 
lustrations, over the boasted productions of ancient genius, 
if this Book, composed of the writings of so many indi- 
viduals, written at so many different times through more 
than nine long centuries, all written with a design, no per- 
ceptible part of which was to gratify the taste or delight 
the imagination, and through the medium of a translation 
furnishes a standard of excellence in this respect through- 
out all its parts, so greatly superior to the two most perfect 
models of all antiquity besides, it forms no inconsiderable 
proof of its being all it claims to be, the Word of the 
Everlasting God. 





THE woops. “* 


When the soft Spring hath come 
With her train of birds and blooming flowers, 
Tis sweet to leave the city’s hum; 

Its toil, and weary hours. 


For now the time hath come 
When silent Nature lifts anew her voice, 
And calling upon all who love her works ; 
Bids them rejoice. 
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Then hie thee to the woods, 
For now the trees their richest garments don, 
And woo the burning Sun, their best beloved ; 
Whose smiles they live upon. 


There ‘neath their gentle shade, 
List to the gold-winged insect’s dream-like hum, 
With which the murmurs of the far cascade 
Like fairy voices come, 


Or in some sheltered nook, 
Shut out from this sad world which lies around, 
Dream of another and a brighter land ; 

Where nought save joy is found. 


Oh if those tales were true, 

Which poets tell of dryad, nymph, and fay ; 

How blest wert thou couldst thou but meet them here 
In the still woods to day. 


E’en at this time perchance, 
Some sportive fawn with laughing face, unseen 
Peers out upon thee from his hiding place 
Among the foliage green. 


Thus glide the hours away. 
Oh that a life as sweet to me were given, 
And when death comes, thus may my angel look 
Benign on me from Heaven. 
CARLOS. 





FRAGMEN COMCDIZZ NONDUM PERFECT. 
Locus, Borealis Collegii Portico. he Gad Hy 
Temrvs, Mepra Nocre. — ¥ 
ACT I, SCENE 1. 
Trro—ZIngreditur solus. 


Tyro. O! Jupiter pater! Et tu Minerva, Scholastico- 
rum tutela, et omnes alii dii immortales! Supplex, oro 
meis precibus aures equas detis! enimvero perditus sam— 
Sophomori, me insontem persequuntur, horridi, odiosi inex- 
orabiles! Jamjam impellor ad ultimum—semel vivere 
juvabat, sed nunc vita mihi nihil amplius jucunda est. Quas 
injurias quas contumelias non sustuli! Sacrarium intro 
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hissant ; adeo recitationem, “ volvitur ater odor’’—in cae- 
naculoque frustris panis semper concutiunt abjectum ca- 
put; (quibus temporibus satis ridicule-eludo—* aliunque 
stridule crepitant.”” Ne quid ultra dicam? Mors citissi- 
me veniat !O! me! me! perii!—(audit strepitum alicu- 
jus advenientis,) st! st! aliquis prope accedit—Quis sit ? 
O! quis? Languesco—Totus tremo horreoque. 
Junion—ingreditur. 

Junior. Hem tibi! Hercle, Tyro? Hah! quid mali? 
quocunque lacrymae ? ne fle—dic libere rogo. 

Tyro. Eheu! Eheu! O! me miserum! 

Junior. Quid mali dico? 

Tyxo. O! me! vere misserimus omnium mortalium sum! 

Junior. Agedum dic! non stultus? os aperi. 

Tyro. Sophomori! Sophomori! 

Junior. Sophomori? Quid ille fecerunt ? 

Tyro. Quid non fecerunt? Me die noctuque perse- 
quuntur. Fenestras subululant; sub lectulum horridissime 
feliunt que. Breviter mihi omnem spem eripuerunt—(in 
dementiam prorumpens,) O! Quid mihi faciendum est ? 
Quo fugiam? Quem Deorumque usque non invocavi? 
Tamen cui misericordiam commovi? Quid de me fiet? 
Furor! Desperatio! mater! mors! Ha! Ha! Utinam ter- 
rarum sum? Ha! Ha! 

Junior. (4cerbe.) Tu miser! “Quo fugies!” “ Quid 
facies !’’—Pugnandum est tibi. Dico, pugnandum est. 

Tyro. Pugnare oportet? alia non via est? 

Junior. Pugnandum est. 

Tyro. O! Quam opto meam carissimam matrem ! uti- 
nam essem sub paterno tecto! 

Junion. Tuam absentiam cognoscit ? 

Trro. Nimis cognoscit. 

Junior. (Seperatim.) Multum dubito (ad Tyronem) 
attamen intrepidus esto—strenuissime pugna—Fortibus 
solis venit victoria. 

Trnro. (Seperatim.) Vos Diimihiadsitis! Monstra- 
mini quid necesse est mihi facere—In hoc, vita cum infa- 
mia ; in illo, mors, cum gloria—certe res pejore Joco non 
potest esse—(ad Juniorem)—Faciam! Pugnabo! Mo- 
riar ! 

Junior. Nunc plurime delectas—Hero es—timi nihil 
(Seperatim) mors cicadis ! 
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Tyro, (vehementer stimulatus.) Veniat! Etiam nunc 
paratus sum, 

Junior. Euge! Bene dictum! vero—attende sis! ali- 
quis appropinquat ne? Non audis, 

Tyrro. Audio—(seperatim) Tremisco—Genua contrem 
—untque—illum timeo. 

(Sornomoros ingreditur procul cantans ; 
Nunc conventum est, 
Edundum et bibendum, &c.) 

Trro. (Seperatim.) Venit—trepido—(ad JuniorEm) 
—carissime mihi eundum est—tempus est introire ad lec- 
tum nox senescit et tutorem reformido. 

Junior. (Naso erecto.) Tutorem times ? Times Sopho- 
morem—vah ignave! abeas in malam crucem—vero, si 
quid in te pudoris est, mane—periculis obviam se fortiter 
offer—(Sophomoro prope veniente) a vestigio non recedi ! 

Tyrro. Enimivero eundum est mihi! 

Junior. (recedens.) Serum est—tibi nullum effugium 
est, restatque solum pugnare. 

Tyro. (despondens.) Nullum effugium—etiam nunc 
video istum—Quam visum detestor—venit ! horresco ! 

Sornomoros. Homo! Hem tibi! Quis es, et quo 
tibi iter est? 

Junior. (in sono summisso ad Trronem.) Nune se- 
cundum tempus est! Responsum da magna voce—Pro- 
voca ad pugnam. 

Trro. Respondeas, oro. 

Junior. Nunquam. 

Sornomoros. Nil mihi reddes? Hercle cogam te (ac- 
cesit tyronemque collo prehendit.) Dic! Quis es? 

Tyro. Dimitte! Quid feci ut siccrudeliter mihi collum 
torqueas ? 

Sorpnomoros. Hah! Tyro est—laetissima fortuna- 
rum! (Tyront collum elidit.) 

Junior. (a tergo ad Tyronem.) Nunc—Nunc. 

Tyrro. Mors! Mors!! Mors!!! 

( Vestigia audiuntur.) 

Junior. Tutor! Tutor! 

(Fulgur coruscat! Tonitus resonat! Fumus stre- 
pitusque! Juntor et Sornomoros effugiunt. LEzit 
Tutor perducens TyRronEM.) 

( Velum demittitur.) 
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169 
GENEVA—THE FOUNT OF LIBERTY. 


Sit anima mea cum Puritanis. 
* * * * 


I am fully aware of the difficulties which attend my 
theme,—its magnitude ; its great and important bearings, 
and, I may add, although reluctantly, its unpopularity with 
a great mass who have always been taught to connect Pres- 
byterian principles with what they esteem the canting, se- 
vere, hypocritical and fanatical Covenanters or Scor- 
LAND ; the whining, vulgar, Quaker-persecuting and witch- 
burning Purirans or New Encianp! 

The stale slang of every scribbler for Tory journals in 
Europe from the days of Oliver Cromwell, down to the 
aristocratical opposers of the rights ofconscience and the re- 
ligious freedom of the people, of the present day, has been 
caught on this side of the Atlantic, iterated and reiterated 
from all points until, “like thunder amongst the hills,” it 
has swelled into one continuous roar ; and these sentiments 
tand opinions have become almost axiomatic! But not- 
withstanding all this, we feel strong in our cause; we hope 
at least, that our “still small voice” rhay be heard by a 
Jew above this din of opposition: and that we may be able 
to hurl these stale slanders back to their contemptible 
source. 

Ask the student of history where was the first successful 
republic? and instantly, as his eye kindles with enthusiasm, 
he will point you to Geneva: “the mother of modern repub- 
lics ; the metropolis of Presbyterianism.” Here the fire of 
liberty was first kindled, and as it grew brighter 
and brighter, its rays illuminated England, Holland, 
Scotland, the North of Ireland, and at last blazed upon the 
shores of North America! When all Europe grew dark 
with despotism, persecution and massacre; with no light 
save that of the exterminating faggot and torch, whose lu- 
rid flamesonly “made the darkness more visible,” this point 
shone as a bright star amid the surrounding gloom ; to it 
the persecuted, exiled and proscribed of all countries flew 
for refuge. Here, in the atmosphere of freedom, and at 
the feet of that towering intellect, John Calvin, “they 








drank in the principles of Presbytery and Republicanism.” 
| After the storm and war of elements were assuaged, they 
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carried back to different points from this ark of liberty, 
“ the seeds which sprung up in the republic of Holland, 
the commonwealth of England—the glorious revolution of 
1688 and our own American confederacy.” 

Skeptic, ask the impartial Englishman whence he de- 
rived the great blessings of freedom secured by the revolu- 
tion of 1688; the emancipation and freedom of the press 
—the right of representation and liberty of conscience,— 
he will point you to Geneva! Stand upon the graves of 
the murdered Covenanters, ask whence they derived that 
indomitable love of liberty; that determination to suffer 
the hottest persecution, yea to die, rather than surrender 
one iota of their principles, and methinks the very spirits 
of Knox, Buchanan, Melville, and a host of others will 
point to that spot where at the feet of Calvin, they drank 
in the lessons of freédom, within the inner temple of liber- 
ty—Geneva. After emerging from the cheerless, priest-rid- 
den and degraded plains of Papal Ireland and standing upon 
the green hills of northern Hibernia, you ask the intelligent 
inhabitant to what this bright spot of his loved “ Emerald 
Isle” is indebted for its industry, manufactures, education, 
religion, and noble spirit of independence, and with all his 
native enthusiasm glowing in his countenance, he will 
point you to Geneva! 

Starting from this point, let us follow the course of these 
principles and observe their operation in other parts of the 
world. Go with me for a moment to the shores of Scor- 
LAND: 


“To the moorlands of mist where the martyrs lay, 
Where the Cameron’s sword and his Bible are seen, 
Engraved on the stone where the heather grows green.” 


Here you stand upon consecrated ground, teeming with 
incident and romance of history—every hill and seques- 
tered glen—every ravine, cavern and cottage becomes elo- 
quent with the legends of the Covenanters! Indeed there 
is such a spell of enchantment thrown around this great 
battle gronnd of freedom, that we can scarcely touch upon 
its soil and stand upon the green hills of the highlands, 
before we are carried back through the changing scenes 
and the fierce struggles which animated its surface. The 
valleys which are thickly strewn with the green 
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hillocks of the fallen Covenanters, are again teeming with 
life; we see them assemble in the caverns, ravines and se- 
questered glens,—we listen with emotion to the sweet mel- 
ody of their songs of praisetrembling upon the air of those 
unfrequented retreats—our souls are thrilled with the wild, 
ringing notes of the clarion, as its echoes are caught and 
repeated from hill to hill; we see the bright. plaids and 
the glittering claymores of the gathering clans, as in an- 
swer to its summons they pour down the hills, like impet- 
ous torrents, to the plains, there to battle for the rights of 
conscience! There we see this devoted band, calm and 
firm, waiting the fierce and impetuous onset of their foes. 
“ Their faces grow pale and their swords are unsheathed, 

But the vengeance that darkens their brows is unbreathed ; 

Their eyes raised to Heaven, in meek resignation, 

They sing their /ast song to the God of salvation ! 


The hills with the deep mournful music are ringing, 
The curlieu and plover in concert are singing, 

But the melody dies, midst derision and laughter, 
As the hosts of ungodly rush on to the slaughter. 


Though in mist and in darkness and fire they are shrouded, 
Yet the souls of the righteous stand calm and unclouded ; 
Their dark eyes flash light’ning, as proud and unbending, 
They stand like the rock which the thunder is rending. 


The muskets are flashing,—the blue swords are gleaming, 
The helmets are cleft, and the red blood is streaming !” 

The heavens grow black and the thunder is rolling, 

As in Scotland’s dark moorlands, her brave sons are falling.” 


Such were the scenes, such is a faint and imperfect sketch 
of the characters of those determined and constant advo- 
cates of freedom. It was to such spirits that the preserva- 
tion of our civil and religious liberties was committed, and 
it is from these that we inherit them. 

I am well aware that the advocates of the exclusive prin- 
ciples of prelacy and priestly domination have brought for- 
ward the charge of secession and rebellion against their 
high Apostolical claims, as a justification for these cruel- 
ties,—but without stopping here to enter into an exami- 
nation of the question whetfier “that English prelates, with 
their mitred carriages and their sumptuous tables; their 
baronies and palaces; their purple and fine linen, are the 
true successors and exact resemblances of those ancient 
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bishops who lived by catching fish and mending their tents!” 
we do assert and maintain, and the Presbyterian church 
will always contest the principle as their forefathers have 
done, that no matter who they are, neither they or any 
other set of men have aright to fetter any man’s conscience 
and impose upon him religious principles which he disbe- 
lieves and abhors. The Covenanters did resist—remon- 
strating at first, they were answered by persecution. They 
were driven to the rocks and caves, and there in those 
wild solitudes, they “worshipped God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences.”” But even here they 
were not secure: they were hunted from glen to glen— 
from cavern to cavern, like wild beasts, and often surprised 
by their relentless persecutors were shot down without 
mercy ! ! often in the very attitude of devotion!! Yet 
these are the men who have been stigmatized as rebels 
and fanatics! 

Although it may be considered a digression we 
cannot let this opportunity pass, without expressing 
our indignation towards their most insidious defamer, Sir 
Watrer Scorr. Even he has prostituted his brilliant ge- 
nius to defame these heroic men ; to hold them up to the 
world as “vulgar fanatics,’ as“ wild enthusiasts,” and 
has selected those fervent prayers which were poured 
forth in those wild retreats, as matters for ridicule and pro- 
fane jest ; and those eloquent, thrilling appeals that fell 
from the lips of the persecuted Scottish ministers, to which 
the circumstances in which they were placed and the 
places where they were delivered, lent a sublimi- 
ty and power unattained by the smoothly flowing sentences 
and the sounding periods of the most polished rhetoricians, 
even these have been tortured and bespattered with un- 
holy criticism! If it is fanatical to adhere to the rights of 
conscience and the freedom of expression, then they were 
fanatics. Ifitis a mark of ignorant enthusiasm to suffer per- 
secution—to resign all else that a man holds dear in this life 
and even life itself, rather than surrender his religious prin- 
ciples ; then he is correct, and they were the vilest of en- 
thusiasts! But if it be otherwise, and who doubts it? 
then he has placed himself before the world as the defa- 
mer and slanderer of men better and nobler than himself, 
the martyrs for freedom and the benefactors of mankind ! 
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We admit that this is severe language, and especially 
will it appear such, to those whose researches in history 
are limited by the correct, impartial and fascinating his- 
tory of Scott’s novels, and who have drawn all their ideas 
of this great struggle for religious liberty, from the cari- 
catures of these noble men in the “Tales of my Land- 
lord.”’ Let such turn from these unjust and ungenerous cari- 
catures, and read in the volume of impartial history of the 
sufferings and bloody persecutions to which these covenan- 
ters were subjected,and we areconfident that,if all their sym- 
pathies have not been drained by the misfortunes of ima- 
ginary victims of disappointed and thwarted affection, 
their admiration for these heroic men will only be equalled 
by their contempt and disgust at their defamation ! 

“Yes, though the skeptic’s tongue deride, 

Those martyrs who for conscience died ; 

Though modest history blight their fame, 

And sneering courtiers, hoot the name 

Of men, who dared alone be free 

Amidst a nation’s slavery, 

Yet long for them the poet’s lyre 

Shall wake its notes of heavenly fire ; 

Their names shall nerve the patriot’s hand, 

Upraised to save a sinking land, 

And piety shall learn to burn 

With holier transports o’er their urn !” 
But at last God gave them victory, and Scotland emerged 
from the fierce storm of persecution retaining the freedom 
of her venerated Kirk. 

Here we might throw down the pencil, exhausted and 
foiled in attempting to portray adequately this great con- 
test for principle ; but we are again called to witness ano- 
ther great struggle. Again is Scotland called to the main- 
tenance ofher rights. The fire of the covenanters again bla- 
zes with undiminished fervour—their sons are called upon 
to defend the same great principles, the rights of conscience, 
and the freedom of the people in the choice of their own 
pastors. Nobly have they responded. Rather than yield 
those principles which every freeman holds dear, five hun- 
dred of her best ministers, and over two millions of her 
people have resigned all the privileges and advantages 
of a state connexion, and with the Bible alone, have cast 
themselves poor and destitute upon the protection of their 
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maker! Driven from the temples of their fathers, they 
worship their God in the fields and by the roadside, under 
the vast dome of heaven—exposed to the chilling blast of 
their northern winter. And when deprived of this poor 
privilege by their cruel oppressors, they assemble on the cold 
damp sand of the sea shore, below that mark, to which 
the proud claim of man extends, and upon what is yield- 
ed even by the common consent of these lordlings as the 
peculiar property of God. There, when the rude ocean 
has for a time surrendered its bed, amid the dashing spray 
of the crested wave, they pour out their grievances to the 
God of their martyred fathers, whilst the roar of the ocean 
chorals the grand bass of nature to their songs of praise. 
What a scene for the painter, the historian, the poet, and 
philosopher ! 

But it would be well for these aristocratical oppressors 
to recollect, that although like their forefathers, they will, 
for conscience sake, submit to persecution to a certain 
point, yet if carried beyond that point at which forbear- 
ance ceases to be a virtue, the whole land will be again 
aroused, and their keen claymores will respond to the cla- 
rion, as its shrill battle notes reverberate amongst the hills 
of Caledonia. 


“ For there is a dread silence the wrong’d may assume, 
When the feelings sent back from the lips in despair, 
But cling round the heart with a deadlier gloom. 


“When the blush that long burnt on the suppliants cheek, 
Gives place to the avenger’s pale, resolute hue, 
And the tongue that once threatened, disdaining to speak, 
Consigns to the arm, the high office to do ! !” 
. * * * . * * * 

Treland might be cited as another example, but we have 
already trespassed too much upon your patience, and will 
therefore hasten to our next and last example. 

But how shall we approach it ; fenced in and surround- 
ed as it is by such long-standing prejudices ; with the mass 
of accumulated ridicule and contempt which has been 
heaped upon it for years ; so that the very name, Puritan, 
has never failed to elicit sneers and contempt, from the great 
Charles the second and his gay ¢avaliers, to the accom- 

lished boarding-school miss, who has sighed, sobbed and 
ughed through the “Tales of my Landlord.” Whose 
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characters and motives have been carped at and ridiculed, 
from the great poet Dryden, down to the ephemeral orator 
of every village debating society! But, as it has been 
well remarked, “ it is not from the laughers alone that the 
philosophy of history is to be learned,”’ we will go for our 
information to other sources. We have not space to take 
more than a cursory glance at the causes which led to the 
great revolution of 1688. The nation had been fora long 
time cruelly oppressed and trifled with by the infamous 
Charles the second. The Puritans, with their bold, ener- 
getic, and brave leader, Oliver Cromwell struck a blow for 
freedom, and secured to England the civil and religious 
freedom which she now enjoys. And yet the invective, 
the ridicule, and senseless ribaldry of Europe and North 
America have been aimed at these Puritans. “ A body of 
men, who,” in the language of an eminent reviewer, 
‘¢formed one of the finest armies that Europe had ever 
seen; who trampled down king, church, aristocracy ; 
who, in the short interval of sedition and rebellion, made 
the name of England terrible to every nation on the face 
of the earth ; whose respect to property, submission to the 
civil power, their temperance, their intelligence, their in- 
dustry are without a parallel! After the restoration, at 
the command of the established government, a govern, 
ment which had no means of enforcing obedience, 50,000 
soldiers, whose backs no enemy had ever seen laid down 
their arms and retired into the mass of the people whom 
they had saved !” 

Does all this look like ignorant enthusiasm and super- 
stitious fanaticism, if it does, would that the whole world 
was full of fanaticism, and especially would it be desirable 
that those superficialists who sneer at these men, had even 
a small portion of it. Although the habits and peculiar 
religious exercises of the Puritans, might, in the opinion of 
some, afford a rich subject for ridicule and merriment, yet, 
as it has been well observed, “those had little reason to 
laugh, who encountered them on the floor of debate, or on 
the field of battle !!’’ 

Such were the men, who, when they could not enjoy 
their freedom of conscience, or their religious privileges at 
home, tore themselves from the land of their nativity, 
the endearments of home, the hallowed graves of their 
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ancestors, and sought an asylum in the wilds of the New 
World. These were the men who founded this great re- 
public. Kneeling upon the rock of Plymouth amid the 
howlings of the wintry storm and the dreary forests of 
_ north, they consecrated this land to freedom and to 
God! 


“ The breaking waves dashed high, 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against the stormy sky, 
Their giant branches tossed. 


“ And the heavy night hung dark, 
The hills and waters o’er, 
When this band of exiles moored their bark 
On wild New England’s shore. 


“ Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea, 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang, 
To the anthems of the free. 


“ Aye! call it holy ground, 
The spot where first they trod, 
They have left unstained what there they found, 
Freedom to worship God.” 
* _ -_ _ eo * 


. F. 8. G. 





THE RIVAL. 


To love and be beloved, expression brief, 

Which yet contains the sum of earthly bliss ; 
This robs dull grief of all its bitterness 

And gives to pleasure all its witchery ; 

This is the link which binds the soul of man 

To woman’s purer more etherial soul, 

The link which broken tears the heart and leaves 
To gloomy sorrow an abode, to grief 

A resting place, these reign, and revelling 
Affright e’en hope, man’s last, best comforter. 
Experience speaks, loving and beloved 

I knew a moment’s extacy of joy, 

Which here ’tis wisely said man may but taste, 
Lest earth be changed to heaven, God be forgotten 
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And in the bliss of time be swallowed up 
All care, all thoughts of an eternity. 
’T was a holy hour—e’en the sun would pause 
And taking one long last lingering look 
Seemed loath to leave—Love lit her purest fires 
And at her altar nature ministered ; 
ro ee floated on the gentle zephhyrs 
And whispered man is blest. 
At such an hour 
I strolled ’mid rural solitude with her 
Who had consented to become my bride, 
And this was joyous eve of bridal morn, 
When pleasure’s sparkling cup should overflow, 
I lord of earth’s sole treasure coveted. 
Feelings there are not earth-born, but purer 
Which shrink from words, and deign alone to lend 
Their shadows to the eye—such then were ours 
And nature haply proved interpreter. 
Two clouds decked by the sun in bridal robes 
Approached, embraced and mingling became one: 
The breath of evening and the breath of flowers 
Together played around and kissed the grove ; 
E’en the little stars were twinkling love, 
And on the rose the dew-drop sparkling laid ; 
Such we found fit emblems of our present 
And vainly thought) our future destiny. 
he —_ hour of my life had fled, 
I pressed upon her lip a short adieu 
And whispered of the morrow joyously ; 
But thought not that the long expected day 
Contained for me the gail of bitterness. 
I seeking found repose but dreamed not 
Of a rival lurking near, who e’en now 
Smiled bitterly to know that mine would prove 
Dreams, mere dreams of happiness. A rival 
Who hell-born robbed hell of its darkest spark, 
He saw me blest, envied, and swore revenge. 
The morrow came, and leaning on my arm 
Was one who clothed in maiden modesty 
Stood though tremblingly before the altar. 
The monster was concealed, but when she breathed 
“T will,” Death jealous, shouted “ she is mine, 
I wed the spirit, you the lifeless form.” 
He was revenged—I wedded the cold corpse 
And with it wedded stern despair.—Despair 
Which knows no comforter, dries every tear, 
Laughs hope to scorn, makes friendship but a name, 
Turns nature’s smiles to frowns, her harmony 
To discord. 
One charm relieves life’s burthen ; 
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When nature wrestling with o’ercomes despair, 

And binds with slumber’s chain the grosser soul ; 

Her watchful spirit ever near, whispers 

To that immaterial which sleeps not 

Alone they wander to the land of dreams 

And once again I love and am beloved. B. C. 


Goethe. 


And knowest thou no one to whom the god-like hath revealed 
itself through all meanest and highest forms of the Common ; and 
by him again been prophetically revealed :—Knowest thou none 
such ? I know him and name him—Goethe.” CaRLYLE. 

“The old, the young, the matron and the maiden, 

In future times to Goethe’s name shall rise, 
And breathe prayer with which their breasts are laden.” 
MEPHISTOPHELES IN ENGLAND. 


Ir is a great and glorious event for the men of this 
world when an Aristogeiton, a Cromwell or a Washington 
rises up and leads on his suffering countrymen to the over- 
throw of a tyrant. 

It isa great and glorious event too when the deep and 
thinking inventor, rousing himself from long and pa- 
tient study, points out to us the means by which we may 
subdue the mighty powers of nature and render them sub- 
servient to our will. 

But better than all is it when the last murmur of war 
has died away aud the land once more enjoys the golden 
blessings of Peace and Plenty, to see the Poet adding 
lustre by the magic of his art to the names of “the Great 
and Good among mankind,”’ who have preceded him. 

And there isnotafter all,such a difference in the true great- 
ness of these men. The course of the Patriot, is like that 
of a guiding star rising in the midst of storm and darkness 
to cheer the heart of the despairing mariner, and direct 
him to a haven of safety and repose. The inventor or 
discoverer gleams forth like one of the strange fires which, 
according to the wild Northern fable, haunted the dark 
mountain recesses where the treasures of olden time lay 
concealed ; and by their wild flashing radiance, revealed 
stores of wealth, of which men had never dreamed. 
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When the last sheaf of summer is gathered in—when 
the sound of the sickle is heard no more in the fields, and 
young men and maidens meet at the merry harvest home 
to biud the golden corn—then all hearts are glad, and 
with joyous shouts they welcome the rising of the harvest- 
moon whose light will shed a soft and mellowed radiance 
over the scene. Even so the Poet rises in peaceful and 
happy times, when men, unused to the cares and troubles 
of war, lend a ready ear to the soft and soothing influence 
of his verse. 

It was in such times as these, that the attention of the 
reading world was first drawn to the works of Goethe, the 
subject ef our present sketch. 

When at the close of the past century the civilized 
world trembled under the shock of successful revolutions, 
Literature seemed for a time forgotten. But after Peace 
was restored and men began to look around once more 
in search of the luxuries and refinements attendant upon 
it, they found that in the midst of the din of the past bat- 
tles the men of letters had not been idle, France had cast 
away the vile brood of encyclopeedists and infidel philoso- 
phers, which had until then hung like incubi upon her, | 
and in their place such writers as Beranger, Lamartine, 
Jouffrey and Cousin have found a ready welcome. But 
in Germany, which had been until that time literally, “a 
land without a literature,’ it was soon found that the 
strangest developments had taken place. Alone and un- 
aided, had its writers worked their way to distinction. «It 
was not,” says Schiller, “owing to an Augustan Era, or to 
the bounty of a German Medici that we became known.” 
No—it was through deep and patient labour—that labour 
which subdueth all things, that it made for itself a name, 

Among the poets of Young Germany, Wolfgang Goethe 
stands pre-eminent. We would not however, like some of 
his disciples, render him homage as to a second Shakspeare ; 
Goethe himself bows to the English bard and continually 
expresses his indebtedness to him. But it is Goethe as a 
man—as a many-sided, universal genius that we admire— 
as one who having like his favourite Faust, gone through 
the circle of the sciences, and found that nought in this 

world could satisfy his spirit, could settle himself in life, 
believing in his own heart that 
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“ Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way, 
But to work that each to-morrow 
Finds us further than to-day.” 

So did he, placed in that little Weimar Court, find, no 
doubt, a better solution of the Life Problem, than if he had 
(like too many) abandoned himself to splendid reveries, 
and fruitless pursuits. 

His chief work is his Faust—or we may rather call it 
his only work, since, to use the words of another, “ Faust 
contains the great Idea of his life, as there is but onr 
great poetic Idea possible to man, the progress of a soul 
through the various forms of existence,”’ 

All his other works, whatever their miraculous beauty 
of execution, are mere chapters to this poem, illustrative 
of particular points. 

This work is divided into two parts. In the first, we 
see little more than Faust the man. 

In the second, Faust is represented as the exponent or 
allegorical representative Spirit of the Age. 

He expresses the Inga of the nineteenth century. 

In the early ages, says a writer, “the Jewish Demon 
assailed the man of Uz with physical ills; the Lucifer of 
the Middle Ages tempted his passions, but the Mephisto- 
pheles of the present century bade the finite strive to 
compass the infinile, and the intellect attempt to solve 
the problem of the soul.’’ 

Faust has sold himself to the Adversary on condition 
that he should satisfy the longings of his soul—that he 
should obtain for him a moment’s happiness. 


“ Kannst du mich smeichelend je beliigen 
Dass ich mir sellist gefallen mag, 
Kannst du mich mii Geniiss betriigen ? 
Das sey fiir mich der letzte Tag. 


“ Werd ich zum Augenblicke sagen ; 
Uerweile doch! du bist so schén! 
Dann magsst du mich in Fesseln schlagen, 
Dann will ich gern zu grunde gehen.” 


Canst thou by falsehood or deceit 
Render me self-content and gay ? 

Canst thou betray me with delight ? 

Then would I welcome Life’s last day. 
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Oh could I to the moment say, 
Delay thy course, thou art so fair, 
Then mightst thou take me for thy prey, 
My death-blow then I'd freely bear. 

But the Enemy cannot fulfil the agreemeut—Faust can- 
not be satisfied, and the bond is broken. 

We would willingly extend this article toa review of 
his other works—the bad as well as the good—for we 
venture to term the sickly Werter and gross “ Affinities”’ 
bad—even at the risk of being thought wanting in Aesthe- 
tic spirit and liberality. 

And we would willingly discuss the vast influence 
which his works have had upon his country and the world 
in general, but the length of the present article briugs us 
to a termination. 

Seldom indeed do we see a man, who like Goethe could 
excel in all things. We find him, not satisfied with the 
reputation of a poet, taking gigantic strides in the field of 
Art and Science. 

At another time we find him revelling in the sunny re- 
gions of romance, and anon seizing his harp he sings us 
wild strange legends of the Gothic Time, and lends a real- 
ity to 

“ Dreams of the distant days of lord and knight, 
Dreams of the time when all was fair and right, 
Of valiant heroes—ladies young and gay, 

And legends wild of kings long passed away.” 


But as no one ought to read the productions of an early 
day, without endeavouring by careful investigation to dis- 
cover and appreciate the spirit of the age in which they 
were written, so neither ought any one to peruse the wri- 
tings of Goethe, without special reference to his biogra- 
phy, and to the period and state of life in which each 
work was written. 

It is for this reason that we see his admirers constantly 
speaking of him and referring to the incidents in his life, 
a thing which has more than once given cause to the un- 
initiated to suspect that where so much praise was given 
to the author, but little credit was really due to his works. 
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THE EARLY CAREER OF MIRABEAU. 


There is nothing, in the whole range of human know- 
ledge, wherein we sooner mistake, than in our crude and 
superficial impressions of the “mighty dead.” In our 
partial mind’s eye, we are used to depict the hero, devoid 
of the base and grovelling passions that degrade, and pos- 
sessed only of those noble attributes that would well nigh 
elevate him to companionship with superior beings. We 
look, for example, upon the patriot, whose eulogium is in- 
delibly stamped upon his country’s history, and admire 
the devotion, the courage, and the warm love of country, 
but we pass, or may but slightly glance, at the base mo- 
tives which may incite him; at the secret springs of action ; 
at the goading ambition that may be working strong 
within him, and that may suppress every generous and 
manly sentiment ; yea, we pass the private vices that de- 
grade himself and demoralize all within their influence; 
we pause not to contemplate, or unmask, the deformity of 
his heart, which may hearken to no voice, save that of in- 
terest, and know no mentor, save ambition. In fine, we 
blindly adore the patriot, though we fail to detest him, as 
the licentious and unprincipled citizen. This, with per- 
haps a slighter shade of coloring, will apply with force to 
Honore Gabriel Mirabeau. Imbibing from a stern and 
unyielding parent all the high and aristocratic notions so 
peculiar to the race from which he sprung; educated for 
arms amid the wild and the dissolute ; reared among those 
who were abandoned, unprincipled and subserved all 
things toa strong thirst for pleasure. In such a school as 
this, it is not wonderful that at an early age he should dis- 
solve every tie of parental authority, when it combatted 
with the indulgence of his sensual pleasures. Reckless, 
he plunged into every species of dissipation, abandoned 
himself to the gratification of every passion—yea, “ drank 
every cup of joy,” and even revelled in itsdregs. Buta 
cell in the gloomy fortress of Ré was a sad damper to his 
pleasures. Here, while mourning the supposed injustice 
of which he was the victim, was first brought into action 
the latent energies of his mind; here he first began to 
feel that he was born for something nobler than a mere 
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slave of appetite; and that the life of a sensualist was de- 
grading to the last degree. It may be that the gloom of 
a prison was an active auxiliary in giving him a distaste 
for those pleasures which consigned him to its walls; it 
may be that the “ ennui’”’ of his passive existence was the 
only incentive to literary labour; it may be that the pro- 
ductions of his idle hours were only the offspring of a mind 
lashed to fury by imprisonment, and as a last and only re- 
source, venting its spleen in sarcasms on the authors of 
its calamity. Be that as it may, when once freed from 
confinement and restored to the friendship of his parent, 
he with ten-fold violence plunged deeper in the vortex of 
dissipation and liceutiousness. Unmindful of the wise re- 
solves and prudent plans he had formed for the future, 
forgetful of the penalty he must ever pay for his pleasures 
be they ever so ephemeral,—regardless of the prostitution 
of his taleuts and the utter ruin which he might entail up- 
on them, he continued pursuing without intermission, that 
fleeting phantom, which men call pleasure, but which he 
mistook for happiness. As before, his enjoyment was 
short-lived; another “lettre de cachet,’””—another prison 
—another misanthrope—another penitent, and thus the 
drama was re-acted again and again. While doing pen- 
ance in a fortress, upon the border of Switzerland, he “con- 
ceives a passion,’ wherein at once the romance and turpi- 
tude of his early pursuits were fully displayed ; the touch- 
ing tale of Sophie, her love and devotion, her sacrifices for 
Mirabeau and his subsequent faithlessness, is a page 
in his history where one may well pause and weep. 
Thus, from one stage to another, revelling in every species 
of excess and rioting in the unrestrained indulgence of ev- 
ery passion; at one time imprisoned, at another laboring 
for a mere sustenance, and then again fighting with zeal in 
the cause of his king,—was passed the early years of Mira- 
beau. Turn we now to another act in the changeful dra- 
ma of his life. The powerful, yet ineffectual attempts he 
had made for the restoration of his conjugal rights, had 
called into action all his energies and had given him a 
high reputation for oratory. It however needed not this 
to fan the flame of ambition which not even revelry nor 
dissipation could wholly extinguish, and which chided and 
goaded him even amid the wildest and gayest moments 
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of his existence. Having rendered himself obnoxious to 
the nobility to whom he properly belonged, by his violent 
opposition to the “ exclusives,”’ he threw himself upon the 
generosity of the people and became at once their champ- 
ion and idol. His espousal of their cause met with its re- 
ward; a seat in the Assembly of States-General of France 
was awarded, with scarce a Teisetning voice. Never was 
entry made on the great stage of politics under more con- 
flicting circumstances than his. The dissolute character 
of his early life, his reputation in oratory, his influential 
writings, combined with his wide-spread popularity with 
the people, caused the “ Piebeian Count” to be universally 
noticed and generally feared. His reputation as a “ daring 
demagogue and libertine” had preceded him, and when first 
appearing in the hall of the Assembly, a “ reproving mur- 
mur” was his only greeting. The look of defiance with 
which he met it tended only to increase the dread he had 
previously excited in the “ noblesse.”’ They truly felt him 
to be an object of distrust who had boldly declared “ that 
a complaining people was ever in the right,’”’—that he 
could see ‘unmoved “the convulsions of expiring prejudi- 
ces,”’ and “ that a great day of regeneration was about to 
dawn upon France and upon Europe.” This was the 
man that now stood fearlessly forth in defence of the peo- 
ple, and challenged their opponents to a contest of princi- 
ple; him that had first agitated those questions of right 
and of privilege whereby the seeds of the revolution were 
sown, and a spirit of freedom breathed into every order of 
society. Neither were the fears of the nobility nor the 
hopes of the people, at all misplaced or unfounded. 
His eloquence in defence of the principles he had 
previously announced, more than realized the fond hopes 
that had been indulged, and soon did the thunder tones of 
his voice declare to France, aud to the world, that in him 
the people had a champion and freedom a votary. 
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LIFE, A REALITY. 


* Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream.” 

There is not a tree, a shrub, or even a flower,—nothing, 
either in animate or inanimate creation, but would give the 
lie to so absurd an assertion. Mankind are indeed prone 
to attach an undue importance to matters of a trival nature, 
and to gaze with complacency, nay too often with credu- 
lity on many fair forms which eventually prove to be only 
ideal creations—mere fancy sketches. We have not to 
advance far in years, before we discover that disappoint- 
ment is no fiction, that death is a solemn reality. But 
what of all this? Are these what constitute the ‘empty 
dream’ to which some are so fond of referring? And 
whose precepts conform so well to the practical example 
given us by many of their definition of a life-time? If 
day-dreaming and the consequent disappointment of its 
victim on being roused from some delicious revery to view 
things as they are, were to give a name to the period of 
our existence, and death the closing scene of all was like a 
curtain dropped but to end the farce, then might there be 
a degree of shame-telling truth in the unworthiness of such 
an epithet. But it is not so. The conduct of those whose 
existence it defines, does but too rarely exhibit to us what 
a life-time may or ought to be; while reason steps in and 
tells us that nothing is more evident than that deings such 
as we are, could be placed in a wordd such as ours, for no 
other object than to make use of active means, for the 
completion of some desirable end. The pursuit of this end 
is what constitutes /ife. Viewed in this light, how far re- 
moved is it from being an ‘empty dream’? A period 
short indeed it is, but long enough to accomplish vastly 
more than any human being has ever yet succeeded in 
performing, notwithstanding that during it, a Buonaparte 
has succeeded in bringing upon us a second "deluge, not of 
water but of blood, and has rendered his name a thing to 
be admired and at the same time detested, by the latest 
generation that shall people our globe, while ‘many an 
equally illustrious son of science has succeeded in gaining 
his immortality, without retaining, in its connexion, the 
VOL. III.—NO. VI. 24 
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polluting stain of his cruel ambition. ction, virtuous, ex- 
alted, highminded action, will never here find itself fet- 
tered by the want of proper inducements to labour. We 
have an immense field to be tilled ; a field of mind, which 
has never yet received cultivation sufficient to test its capa- 
bilities of production ; a field than which no other more 
richly repays an outlay of judiciously bestowed toil. Those, 
too, who are best calculated by age and experience to 
view things in their proper light, tell us that this is a scene 
in which none remain stationary—all are progressing, ei- 
ther treading the downward path of ignorance, infamy, 
and crime, or steadily ascending to more elevated heights 
to breathe a clearer atmosphere of moral purity. This 
latter, however, is the only class which according to our 
definition can emphatically be said ro tive. They see 
that there is a readity in life, that much is to be, and that 
much can be accomplished, for themselves, and that it is 
theirs to wield a mighty influence upon the characters of 
others. ‘To such as these this earth is a scene of pleasure 
and improvement; of pleasure such as virtue feels when 
tasting her greatest enjoyment, the happiness of others 
which she has promoted—of improvement, for if disap- 
pointments occur, ¢hey do not stay to mourn over the 
wreck of their hopes, though they anxiously wished for 
their fulfilment ; but sustained by a moral courage which 
fearlessly braves every misfortune, they are continually 
gaining conquests which better fit them for the destiny 
which in future awaits them. And these are glorious con- 
quests indeed. An Alexander conquered the world, but 
wept because there were no more worlds toconquer. How 
much superior is he who has so controlled his natural pas- 
sions that the world cannot cause him to weep. There 
are many who exist simply, but few who live. He who 
goes down to the tomb like a Howard, followed by the 
blessings of the poor and the encomiums of the great, he 
has truly lived, and is now departing to enjoy a lasting 
reality vastly more worth possessing than all the airy re- 
gions of earth-imagined bliss. While he who completes 
his course, with nothing to look back upon, but squandered 
time, misspent opportunities, and the mischievous effects 
of uncurbed passions, is indeed like one who has been in- 
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dulging in a dream from which he is just waking. He 


has not dived. 
“For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem.” 





THE HOLY BROTHERHOOD. 


The age of chivalry is fraught with instances and results 
of the most thrilling interest. From the reign of Theodo- 
sius to Charlemagne, and from Charlemagne to Charles 
the Seventh of France, and frcm Charles to Edward the 
Third of England, it is but one long concatenation of chival- 
rous events, each link strengthening the other, and one 
of which being broken, might have materially changed the 
destiny of civilization. In fact, that gradual transforma- 
tion from the barbarous to the civilized, and from the civi- 
lized to the enlightened, spring from the very causes that 
seem to clog and destroy it. We cannot wonder then, that 
even the customs, manners, and amusements of the age of 
which we write, (the fifteenth century,) were so well adapt- 
ed to its general good, the age to suit the people, and the 
people the age. 

Trace this in the history of Spain, so long oppressed by 
the ruthless Moor, so long checked in its onward progress 
to improvement and to good. But its government was 
too weak, to crush at once the growing power of the Mo- 
hammedan conqueror. Self-defence prompted the inhabi- 
tants to a holier, a lovelier, and better expediency, than 
that of Lous le Gros, which resulted in that glorious com- 
bination for mutual good—the holy brotherhood, an insti- 
tution long hoped for and frequently approached. _ Its first 
dawnings were anxiously watched by the once happy 
people of Granada, but when they saw it rising cloudless, 
in all the beauty and brilliancy of the sun of Austerlitz, 
it was then joyfully hailed by the champions of harmony 
and justice, who were ready to fight the good fight of li- 
berty, and trample upon the monsters of vice, and igno- 
rance, and degradation that had so long restrained them. 
Its name explains its secret intentions. An association 
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not imposing on the superstitious credulity of an illiterate 
age, not originating in blinded bigotry and awful forebo- 
dings of the judgment day, not sustained by the terrifying 
tales and dreaded denunciations of a Peter the Hermit 
and a Godfrey of Bouillon, but founded on friendship and 
mutual good, encouraged and supported by a wise sove- 
reign, sustained and honoured by true religious zeal, and 
strengthened by well-directed enthusiasm. 

Though the mighty gates of Granada and Cadiz fell and 
crumbled beneath the battle-axe of the Saracen, though 
the Christian forces lay dead on the banks of the Xeuil, 
repulsed and beaten at the gate of Zahara and Malaga, 
and massacred among the Axarquia, though the Moorish 
banner floated over the land of their ancestors, desecrating 
the holy altar of their God, dishonoring their humble cottage 
and insulting the graves of their fathers unavenged by the 
Christian army, “en masse,”’ yet this association gradually 
sapped and destroyed the foundation of their empire, ap- 
parently as firm and lasting as its rocky hills. It is here 
we see true patriotism. No unhallowed lust for gain, no 
blinded and depraved ambition, no false eagerness after 
fame and faulty reputation actuated these true and devoted 
crusaders, but with justice and peace as their guide and the 
holy book as their prompter, they conscientiously rush to 
their country’s aid and side by side with their St. James 
they manfully engaged the foe, conquering with the sword 
of Gideon these accursed of Heaven. Like the rod of Mo- 
ses, it served to lead Spain from an age of corruption and 
vice to one of peace and happiness; gradually stripping 
the enemy of their unlawful possessions, until the last ves- 
tige of their once proud dominion was to be seen only in 
the devastation and loathsomeness they had cast around 
them. Itis here we may see the beautiful and gaudy 
trappings, the active prancings, the graceful motions and 
artful attitude of a Bavreca, the stout heart and captivating 
symmetry of his rider, the joust, the tilt and tournament, 
thecavalier and his black-eyed beauty in all their perfections. 
No rankling malice and envy, no thirst for blood, no sordid 
desire for emolument at the expense of another’s misery, 
could penetrate the steel-clad breasts of those faithful 
brothers. 
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THE AUTUMN LEAF, 


Lone tremb’ling one, 

Last of a summer’s race, withered and sear 

And shivering—wherefore dost thou linger here! 
Thy work is done. 


Thou hast seen all 

The summer flowers reposing in their tomb, 

And the green leaves that knew thee in thy bloom, 
Wither and fall! 


Why dost thou cli 

So fondly to the rough and sapless tree ? 

Hath their existence aught like claims for thee, 
Thou fading thing! 


The voice of Spring, 
Which waked thee into being, ne’er again 
Will greet thee, nor the gentle summer’s rain 
New verdure bring. 


The zephyr’s breath 
No more will waste for thee its melody— 
But the lone sighing of the blast shall be 
Thy hymn of death. 


Yet a few days, 
A few faint struggles with the Autumn storm, 
And the strained eye to catch thy trembling form 
In vain may gaze. 


Pale autumn leaf! 

Thou art an emblem of mortality ; 

The broken heart, once young and fresh like thee, 
Withered by qriet 


Whose hopes are fled, 
Whose loved ones all have drooped and died away, 
Still clings to life—and lingering loves to stay 
About the dead. 


But list! e’en now 
I hear the gathering of the Autumn blast, 
It comes—thy frail form trembles—it is past, 
And thou art low! 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 


The North Carolina University Magazine. Edited by 

a Committee of the Senior Class. 

We have received the April number of this new Maga- 
zine, and cannot refrain from expressing the gratification 
afforded us in hearing from the “sunny South,” through 
the instrumentality of this interesting and instructing pe- 
riodical. This is the second number, and the friends and 
patrons of the magazine need have no fears in regard to 
its premature death, if its pages continue to be filled with 
matter equal to that which this one contains. There is 
doubtless great enthusiasm aroused by an undertaking so 
novel and unusual in the south ; therefore care should be 
taken not to let it subside too suddenly, lest the reaction 
should produce a languor and inattentiveness to its inte- 
rests, which would hasten its destruction sooner than any 
other cause, But pardon us, brother, we do not mean to 
take advantage of our age and give advice; nor indulge 
in sad forebodings of your future prospects—no, no, you 
came too finely recommended for that: so give us your 
arm, let us be friends, and journey on together. 

The leading article, “The Life and Character of the late 
William Gaston,” is an able one,and eminently calculated 
to enlist warmly, and attach permanently, the good feel- 
ings of the Students, and the Citizens particularly. We 
noticed some fine poetry, but found nothing so intoxicating 
as “Alcoholic Adulterations,”’ and nothing so sweet as 
« Agnes’ Lips.” 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


The April number of the Monthly could not from unavoidable 
circumstances be issued; but the propitious season in which this 
one makes its appearance, and the happy effect which the depriva- 
tion will have on the reception of the present number, will, doubt- 
less, make ample compensation. This apology is deemed hardly 
necessary ; for we shrewdly suspect, reader, that in the width of 
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your philanthropy and charity, you wished us not to enter immedi- 
ately on the amusing but difficult duty of deciphering mournful har- 
monies, capitated thus, “ Lines toM...”—‘ Farewell Home”— 
“The parting Kiss”—after indulging in the Sybaritean luxury of a 
Spring vacation. 

Ah, how earnestly and devoutly we wish that we could 
have enjoyed that period for a season longer; and thus have put 
off to a later day, the cares and troubles which bedeck, adorn, 
and make miserable the wearer of editorial robes. Who but an 
editor would believe, that in this glorious May month we had to 
pull forth our old bandanna, and draw it slowly and solemnly across 
our eyes, instead of meeting youthful friends on the green sward 
to leap gaily and happily around the May-pole, as we were wont 
to do in childhood’s days ; no, no, the sluggishness of aged blood, 
the gravity of grey hairs—all forbid this retrograde movement. 

Though Spring has appeared and even now is slowly gliding away 
yet we have not, reader, greeted her appearance with that sparkling 
hilarity, and regretted her departure with that silent sorrow, which 
fell upon us when equipped with pin-hook and bait we started on 
some piscatory expedition. Why is this? She is the same now 
as ever; the same benefits are conferred by her entrance, and uni- 
versal pleasure is diffused by her progress ; new objects are given 
for our contemplation, and the face of creation is changed: nor has 
she in her disappearance been unmindful to leave tokens of her visit ; 
but her attendants—the birds and flowers—remain, and assist in 
decking and beautifying the Rivulet of Life, which in its smoothest 
meanderings is overshadowed by the yellow leaves of wayward 
pass ions, and the decayed limbs of ruptured affections. There may 
also be seen here and there eddies and whirlpools, which engrosses 
too deeply the energies of him who guides a frail skiff, to permit 
the delicate and sensitive portion of his mind to inspect any out- 
ward beauty, however sublime may be the conception, however per- 
fect the execution. Thus we, engrossed with our own cares and 
troubles, permit spring to appear and disappear, without notice and 
without regret. 

The Monthly, which has for the last few months been under our 
charge, is now to be delivered to the designati editores, and we fain 
would do so in silence; but the faithful performance of our duty 
and the interest we feel in its success and welfare prevent our so 
doing. The want of voluntary contributions has of Jate inflicted a 
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difficult and onerous burden upon the editors; too difficult and 
onerous long to be supported, however constant in their applica- 
tions, and ready in their composition. It is true they should, and 
do supply deficiencies in extreme necessity when the amount is 
not great, but when they reach that height which they have of late, 
to supply them would require all their time and energies—a thing 
impossible and should not be expected. Again must it be repeated, 
that the principal support of the Monthly must come from abroad- 

Independent of the necessity of this fact, sueh a course would en- 
hance the value, and increase that warmth of feeling which every 
one must feel who is intimate with the history, and perceived the 
position at which this periodical aimed, and in fact succeeded in 
attaining—the scale by which the intellect of Nassau Hall is to be 
rated. Many no doubt, will be ready to exclaim that the scale is 
an unfair one ; nevertheless it is the one that is used by our friends 
at a distance, being the most available evidence whereby their opin- 
ions are to be formed and their judgment determined. If this is the 
case, we should use every effort to correct this scale if it is an un- 
fair one, and present the true exponent of the intellect of our Col- 
lege, and thereby, fulfil the original intentions of the projectors of 
this work. 

If you have followed us this far, reader, no doubt your mind in 
wearied and your eyes in pain, and our benevolence, even if we 
wished, will not permit us to trouble you any longer, and we only 
linger to bid you an affectionate and final—Farewell. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


« Natural Society” is politely refused. 
We have complied with the request of “ Aka.” 
“W” is under consideration. 




















